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QUOTATIONS 
FROM UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 

President Loweix. — The war has brought to the front in academic 
life many questions which are new, or present themselves to many- 
people in a new light. One of these is liberty of speech on the part 
of the professor; and it seems a not unfitting time to analyze the prin- 
ciples involved, and seek to discover their limitations. In so doing 
I shall deal only with higher education, that is, with universities and 
colleges. 

Experience has proved, and probably no one would now deny, that 
knowledge can advance, or at least can advance most rapidly, only 
by means of an unfettered search for truth on the part of those who 
devote their lives to seeking it in their respective fields, and by com- 
plete freedom in imparting to their pupils the truth that they have 
found. This has become an axiom in higher education, in spite of 
the fact that a searcher may discover error instead of truth, and be 
misled, and mislead others, thereby. We believe that if light enough 
is let in, the real relations of things will soon be seen, and that they 
can be seen in no other way. Such a principle, however, does not 
solve the actual problems, because the difficulty lies in the application ; 
and for that purpose one must consider the question in various as- 
pects. One must distinguish between the matters that fall within 
and those that lie outside of the professor's field of study; then there 
is a difference in the professor's position in his class room and beyond 
it. These two cross divisions raise four distinct problems that may 
profitably be discussed in succession. 

The teaching by the prof essor in his class room on the subjects 
within the scope of his chair ought to be absolutely free. He must 
teach the truth as he has found it and sees it. This is the primary 
condition of academic freedom, and any violation of it endangers 
intellectual progress. In order to make it secure it is essential 
that the teaching in the class room should be confidential. This 
does not mean that it is secret, but that what is said there should not 
be published. If the remarks of the instructor were repeated by the 
pupils in the public press, he would be subjected to constant criticism 
by people not familiar with the subject, who misunderstood his 
teaching; and, what is more important, he would certainly be mis- 
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quoted, because his remarks would be reported by the student with- 
out their context or the qualifications that give them their accuracy. 
Moreover, if the rule that remarks in the class room shall not be 
reported for publication elsewhere is to be maintained, the professor 
himself must not report them. Lectures open to the public stand on 
a different footing; but lectures in a private class room must not be 
given by the instructor to the newspapers. That principle is, I 
believe, observed in all reputable institutions. 

This brings us to the next subdivision of the inquiry, the freedom 
of the professor within his field of study, but outside of his class room. 
It has been pointed out that he ought not to publish his class room 
lectures as such in the daily press. That does not mean a denial of 
the right to publish them in a book, or their substance in a learned 
periodical. On the contrary, the object of institutions of learning 
is not only the acquisition but also the diffusion of knowledge. 
Every professor must, therefore, be wholly unrestrained in publishing 
the results of his study in the field of his professorship. It is needless 
to add that for the dignity of his profession, for the maintenance of 
its privileges, as well as for his own reputation among his fellows, 
whatever he writes or says on his own subject should be uttered as a 
scholar, in a scholarly tone and form. This is a matter of decorum, 
not of discipline; to be remedied by a suggestion, not by a penalty. 

In troublous times much more serious difficulty, and much more 
confusion of thought, arises from the other half of our subject, the 
right of a professor to express his views without restraint on matters 
lying outside the sphere of his professorship. This is not a question 
of academic freedom in its true sense, but of the personal liberty of 
the citizen. It has nothing to do with liberty of research and in- 
struction in the subject for which the professor occupies the chair 
that makes him a member of the university. The fact that a man 
fills a chair of astronomy, for example, confers on him no special 
knowledge of, and no peculiar right to speak upon, the protective 
tariff. His right to speak about a subject on which he is not an au- 
thority is simply the right of any other man, and the question is 
simply whether the university or college by employing him as a 
professor acquires a right to restrict his freedom as a citizen. It 
seems to me that this question can be answered only by again con- 
sidering his position in his class room and outside of it. 

The university or college is under certain obligations to its students. 
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It compels them to attend courses of instruction, and on their side 
they have a right not to be compelled to listen to remarks offensive 
or injurious to them on subjects of which the instructor is not a master 
— a right which the teacher is bound to respect. A professor of 
Greek, for example, is not at liberty to harangue his pupils on the 
futility and harmfulness of vaccination; a professor of economics, 
on Bacon's authorship of Shakespeare; or a professor of bacteriology, 
on the tenets of the Catholic Church. Everyone will admit this 
when stated in such extreme forms; and the reason is that the pro- 
fessor speaks to his class as a professor, not as a citizen. He speaks 
from his chair and must speak from that alone. The difficulty lies 
in drawing the line between that which does and does not fall properly 
within the professor's subject; and where the line ought to be drawn 
the professor can hardly claim an arbitrary power to judge, since 
the question affects the rights both of himself and his students. 
But serious friction rarely arises, I believe, from this cause, and a word 
of caution would ordinarily be enough. 

The gravest questions, and the strongest feelings, arise from action 
by a professor beyond his chosen field and outside of his class room. 
Here he speaks only as a citizen. By appointment to a professor- 
ship he acquires no rights that he did not possess before; but there 
is a real difference of opinion today on the question whether he loses 
any rights that he would otherwise enjoy. The argument in favor of a 
restraining power on the part of the governing boards of universities 
and colleges is based upon the fact that by extreme, or injudicious, 
remarks that shock public sentiment a professor can do great harm 
to the institution with which he is connected. That is true, and some- 
times a professor thoughtlessly does an injury that is without justi- 
fication. If he publishes an article on the futility and harmfulness 
of vaccination, and signs it as professor in a certain university, he 
leads the public to believe that his views are those of an authority 
on the subject, approved by the institution and taught to its students. 
If he is really a professor of Greek, he is misleading the public and 
misrepresenting his university, which he would not do if he gave his 
title in full. 

In spite, however, of the risk of injury to the institution, the 
objections to restraint upon what professors may say as citizens seem 
to me far greater than the harm done by leaving them free. In the 
first place, to impose upon the teacher in a university restrictions to 
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which the members of other professions, lawyers, physicians, engi- 
neers, and so forth, are not subjected, would produce a sense of irri- 
tation and humiliation. In accepting a chair under such conditions 
a man would surrender a part of his liberty; what he might say would 
be submitted to the censorship of a board of trustees, and he would 
cease to be a free citizen. The lawyer, physician or engineer may 
express his views as he likes on the subject of the protective tariff; 
shall the professor of astronomy not be free to do the same? 
Such a policy would tend seriously to discourage some of the best 
men from taking up the scholar's life. It is not a question of aca- 
demic freedom, but of personal liberty from constraint, yet it touches 
the dignity of the academic career. 

That is an objection to restraint on freedom of speech from the 
standpoint of the teacher. There is another, not less weighty, 
from that of the institution itself. If a university or college censors 
what its professors may say, if it restrains them from uttering some- 
thing that it does not approve, it thereby assumes responsibility 
for that which it permits them to say. This is logical and inevitable, 
but it is a responsibility which an institution of learning would be 
very unwise in assuming. It is sometimes suggested that the prin- 
ciples are different in time of war; that the governing boards are 
then justified in restraining unpatriotic expressions injurious to the 
country. But the same problem is presented in war time as in time 
of peace. If the university is right in restraining its professors, it 
has a duty to do so, and it is responsible for whatever it permits. 
There is no middle ground. Either the university assumes full re- 
sponsibility for permitting its professors to express certain opinions 
in public, or it assumes no responsibility whatever, and leaves them 
to be dealt with like other citizens by the public authorities according 
to the laws of the land. 

All this refers, of course, to opinions on public matters sincerely 
uttered. If a professor speaks in a way that reveals moral obliquity, 
he may be treated as he would on any other evidence of moral de- 
fect; for character in the teacher is essential to the welfare of the 
students. 

Every human attempt to attain a good object involves some com- 
promise, some sacrifice of lesser ends for the larger ones. Hence 
every profession has its own code of ethics designed to promote its 
major objects, and entailing restrictions whose importance is often 
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not clear to outsiders. But for the teachers in American univer- 
sities and colleges the code of professional ethics does not appear to 
have been thoroughly developed or to be fully understood either by 
teachers or trustees. That result requires time, and for this reason 
few difficulties arise in institutions that have had a long and gradual 
growth. 

Surely abuse of speech, abuse of authority, and arbitrary restraint 
and friction would be reduced if men kept in mind the distinction 
between the privilege of academic freedom and the common right of 
personal liberty as a citizen, between what may properly be said in 
the class room and what in public. But it must not be forgotten 
that all liberty and every privilege implies responsibilities. Pro- 
fessors should speak in public, soberly and seriously, not for notoriety 
or self-advertisement, under a deep sense of responsibility for the 
good name of the institution and the dignity of their profession. 
They should take care that they are understood to speak personally, 
not officially. When they so speak, and governing boards respect 
their freedom to express their sincere opinions as other citizens may 
do, there will be little danger that liberty of speech will be either 

misused or curtailed. 

Annual Report for 1916-17. 

President Meiklejohn. — . . . But freedom as a privilege is not 
fundamental. The duty or obligation to be free is the essential thing. 
I take it that the community is so related to the college and the 
college so related to the professor, that the community makes a 
demand upon the college with regard to the professor. It says, 
"I demand of you that for the sake of my welfare you see to it that 
the study of my scholars and the learning of my children be free." 
And the duty, the obligation, of the professor is to the college just 
as the obligation of the college is to the community. In order to 
do its service, he must be free ; he is a trickster and a fraud if he is not 
free. When he speaks of freedom, he is not playing with his own 
perquisites and possessions; he is facing his master and the commands 
of his duty are upon him. ... 

If now the college be defined in terms of these two impulses, it 
is essentially, not accidentally, a place of freedom. It is a place 
in which the human mind is seeking deliverance from its bonds — 
the bonds of partial knowledge and self-interest. It has no hope of 
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fitlly achieving such freedom, and yet this end defines its work. 
Men form their opinions from partial knowledge; the college 
must know, so far as may be known, all that the human mind 
has thought and learned which bears on these opinions. Men fashion 
their thoughts according as their interests and activities have moulded 
and shaped their minds; the college may have no special interests 
shaping it. It must in this sense stand apart, viewing all interests 
of men alike with equal eye, and measuring each in terms of every 
other and the whole. It is a place of knowledge and of criticism. 

What, then, is academic freedom? It is, it seems to me, the very 
quality of a college. The question whether or not a college is free is 
meaningless. An institution which is not intellectually free is not 
a college, whatever else it be. States may be servants of partial 
insights and partial interests, and so may factories and corporations, 
and even schools of medicine; but not so colleges. A college is our 
social and individual striving to escape the bonds which the world's 
work would fix upon us. It is the search for freedom from ourselves. . 

Again, the college has no list of dogmas or doctrines which it seeks 
to teach. There is no catalogue of things to be believed, nor any 
list of problems which should not be discussed. I have heard the 
suggestion made that certain matters are not to be regarded as 
"subjects of reasonable controversy.' ' I am sure that for a college no 
such prohibition can be made. I do not mean that every problem 
of human life will be discussed by every student all the time. There 
must be pedagogic common sense in choosing things to think about. 
But are there matters which are not "subjects of reasonable contro- 
versy ?" I know no other test that this — any matter concerning 
which reasonable men differ is a subject of reasonable controversy. 
And if there be such reasonable disagreements, young minds should 
know about them in proper time. . . . 

Does the receiving of gifts from private donors or public govern- 
ments destroy or hamper the freedom of the college? Yes, in some 
degree. Taking the college world at large, such influences are subtly, 
or not so subtly, felt. But there is no essential reason why they should 
be present. If they are, some one has failed to understand his task 
and hence to do it. No college, clearly conceived and honestly 
administered, would take a gift to which such influence was attached. 
No college is for sale, and nothing that is for sale, subtly or ob- 
viously, can be a college. 
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I think that the Association of University Professors, fine as it 
is in purpose, has tended to increase misapprehension at this point. 
The Association in its proposals and discussions has sundered the 
college in two. It has opposed the teachers and the administrators. 
Trustees and presidents, it seems to say, must further the material 
interests of the college, must pay the bills, and find the wherewithal to 
pay them. Professors, on the other hand, have no concern with 
interests like these; they are the scholars and teachers, interested 
in the truth. Professors are free, but trustees and presidents — well, 
they must get the money, so perhaps they must give up some measure 
of their freedom. What does this mean? 

It sometimes seems as if professors said, "Let presidents and 
trustees get money as they can; let them make promises to donors 
or legislators if need be; but we will see that the promises they give 
are broken; no man can influence us." Professors free; trustees and 
presidents slaves, that seems to be the doctrine. But surely such a 
doctrine is false and hateful. No college can live half -slave and yet 
half-free. Professors have no right to freedom unless the college as 
a whole is free. The freedom of professors is a myth unless it lives 
within the freedom of the college. 

I think that in the large, with very little reservation, the colleges 
are free, trustees and presidents as well as teachers. Donors and 
legislators are eager to give to institutions which no man can buy. 
That is their reason for giving. But public confidence in such free- 
dom is not so easy to secure. Men carry the notions of property 
and ownership from other fields into the college field; they make a 
gift into a bargain, and so they fail to understand. The college 
must explain itself, must make its friends and foes alike perceive that 
it is one in purpose; honest in dealings, seeking to free men from ig- 
norance and self-interest, seeking to make for men knowledge and 
self-criticism. It has no other purpose in any part or fragment of its 
being. . . . 

May teachers be dismissed because they hold and advocate this 
view or that? Such action would contravene the very spirit and 
purpose of a college. Professors must be good men, must study well 
and teach successfully. If these requirements are met, no question 
can be raised regarding their opinions. The college has no fear of 
any opinions. It takes them all and judges them. If this be true, 
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the tenure of the teacher is not that of one who is paid to work as he 
is told, who may be sent away if those who pay him do not like the 
work he does. His tenure is rather that of the judge who, by the 
very nature of the task assigned him, is placed beyond control or 
punishment by those on whom his judgment must be made. 

Atlantic Monthly, January, 1918. 

President Barrows. — Finally, we come to that special freedom 
to which the term "Academic Freedom" is sometimes confined — 
freedom of teaching and of thought and utterance associated with it. 
This is undoubtedly the most crucial point of our inquiry. Is a 
professor in a university, and above all in a state university, to be 
permitted to express himself without restraint? I am not sure that 
I represent the unanimous academic view, but as a practical answer 
I would say "yes, once a man is called to be a professor." The earlier 
grades of academic advancement are necessarily probationary, but 
once the professorial status is conferred the scholar cannot thereafter 
successfully be laid under restraint. The bounds upon this action 
must be those of his own defining — the consciousness that he is speak- 
ing as one in authority — as one appointed to act with such considera- 
tion and courtesy as become a gentleman, and that any lapse into 
utterance that is foolish and uninf ormed will affect the esteem in which 
he is held. The bestowal of the rank of professor is conditioned upon 
maturity of experience, soundness of knowledge, sincerity of char- 
acter, and these qualities which enter into the considerations leading 
to the choice for the professorship must be trusted to work out satis- 
factorily for the man, his teaching and his institution. It is apparent 
that all academic choices are not equally successful. Some are ob- 
viously lamentable. An institution like ours must occasionally suffer 
from the indiscretion and vulgarity of its members, but experience 
seems to indicate that a university suffers far less by enduring such 
conduct with dignity and restraint than it does by coercive or punitive 
action. 

An appointment to a professorship here with us, and I believe 
the same obtains generally in the most distinguished of our American 
institutions, is for life. I do not say that disloyalty to country or 
grossly immoral conduct are not reasons for summary removal, 
but these considerations apart, a professorial appointment is practi- 
cally a permanent engagement, and the university which does not 
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stand for this principle, even in face of irritation and criticism, 
will in time be punished by a failure to command the interest of 
distinguished scholars. Doubtless it is the responsibility of the 
president, as occupying a position in which he is especially open to 
the effects produced by academic indiscretion, to counsel and to 
frankly advise, but I think he may not threaten, I think he may not 
advocate punishment. These last actions are incompatible with the 
democracy and independence essential to university fellowship. 

Our main safeguard is wisdom in selecting the university personnel, 
and advancing to professorial grade. The man who is known to be 
penetrated with the academic spirit, to whom pretense and insin- 
cerity are detestable, and who is chosen because he is a man of knowl- 
edge and of character will never offer real embarrassment to a uni- 
versity which fears not the principle "No Refuge but in Truth." 

Having said this, I wish to distinguish a university as a place 
where those who belong to it have free utterance, from a place where 
every comer may have freedom of speech. The two ideas are 
not consistent. The university is not an open forum. Its platforms 
are not free to the uninstructed or to those without repute. It is 
not a place where any sort of doctrine may be expounded by any 
sort of person. There is a public attitude that sometimes questions 
the right, particularly of a state university, to exclude any from 
public utterance in university halls. But just as the permanent 
members of a university are selected with great care, and for reasons 
of confidence in their knowledge, so those who are invited to speak 
incidentally or occasionally must be judged with comparable con- 
sideration. — Inaugural Address, University of California. 

Bulletin, May, 1920. 

President Burton.— College supposedly is a place where a man 
is set free from the usual demands of life in order that he may come 
into contact with the rarest spirits of all time. In reality it is four 
years of leisure, of unhurried association with scholars! It is a time 
when a man finds himself and his friends, develops his sense of 
value and browses among the best books of all centuries. If this 
suggests the way the student uses his leisure then we know where 
he finds his deepest satisfaction and his real world! Frankly, he 
regards his university work as secondary, if not tertiary, and finds a 
satisfying outlet for his energy and genius in athletics, dramatics, 
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journalism, and student government. Perhaps the highest test which 
American universities will ever be asked to meet lies just in this 
realm. Is there any method by which a student world can be de- 
veloped in which the scholar, the thinker and the writer will be just 
as highly honored as the man who achieves distinction in football? . . . 
Other nations have succeeded in placing the emphasis properly. 
The Englishman owes his success in the great war very largely to 
his genuine sense of sportsmanship. Nevertheless the games and 
races at the English universities are not primary nor all-absorbing. 
Intellectual achievement carries off the first honors. The American 
student's world of reality is the inevitable counterpart of the 'aca- 
demic mind." . . . 

Through the rattle and clamor of student activities, back of the 
endless ratiocinations of academic minds, there shine the abiding 
realities of true university ideal. Here men know the freedom of 
the truth. Ancient tyrannies may still oppress the multitudes. New 
monarchs may arise to enslave men. Others may enjoy great wealth. 
The university man possesses his mind and soul in self-respect. He 
will brook no interference with his untrammeled search for truth in 
all fields. Regardless of the consequences to preconceived notions, 
prejudices or superstitions, he goes calmly on his way patiently, 
painstakingly seeking for knowledge. His joy is to banish ignorance. 
His only fear is error; his deepest satisfaction is truth. He kneels 
at the shrine of truth. If one desires to understand the depth of this 
spirit, let him venture to rob the academic man of his freedom. 
Let one suggest that investigation shall be limited and the professor 
shall be muzzled if one desires to know how adamant is his devotion 
to science and how inviolate are his ideals of freedom. No, the uni- 
versity, with all of its shortcomings, stands as the impregnable citadel 
of truth. It can never be shaken without irreparable injury to society. 
In this era of industrial turmoil and social unrest, when mankind 
must cut its way through the twisted materials of a rudely shaken social 
order, the university, with its open and free search of truth, stands 
as the bulwark of civilization. The professor may not constantly 
affirm this solemn reality, but to him it is more inviolate than life 
itself. 

School and Society, October 23, 1920. 
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